Richard Cohen 


The Neon Spy 



If, as alleged, the United States of 
America and the CIA were betrayed by 
Aldrich Ames, the accused spy, Aen so 
too. was literature. I am thinking now of 
spy novels and, of course, their adapta- 
tion for the screen. From what we are 
told, Ames was not the spy who came in 
from the cold. He’s the spy who went 
shopping. 

Since 1985 the U.S. intelligence com- 
mi^ty has been searching for a 
“mole” — a double agent burrowed into 
scftne national security agency. Every 
indication was that something was amiss 
with U.S. intelligence operations. Amer- 
ica’s “assets” were disappearing. Some 
of them may have been executed. 

Meanwhile, there was Ames, then the 
head of the CIA’s Soviet counterintelli- 
gence branch, starting to spend money 
he did not have. From 1985 on, he and 


his new wife, Maria Del Rosario Casas 
Ames, bought a $540,000 Arlington 
house for cash, put $99,000 of improve- 
ments into it, tooled around in a Jaguar, 
purchased a farm and condominium in 
Mrs. Ames’s native Colombia, bought 
$165,000 in stock and had a three-year 
telephone bill of $29,800. Maybe they 
call^ “information” a lot. 

What’s more, Ames and his wife put 
their credit cards through a grueling 
test. In one year, they ran up bills of 
more than $100,000. Since 1985, the 
government says, the couple had hit the 
or plastic for ^55,000 and sometimes 
had monthly payments of more than 
$5,000. All this — and we’re not coun- 
ting an occasional movie — while Ames’s 
CIA salary never exceeded $70,000. 

As for Ames, he seems never to have 
read a spy novel or seen a movie with 


any character wearing a trenchcoat. Not 
only did he spend the money Moscow 
allegedly gave him but he used his home 
computer to write out messages to his 
handlers. “My most immediate need, as 
I pointed out in March, is money ...” 
he allegedly wrote in June of 1992. 

The government says it “monitored” 
Ames’s home computer — whatever that 
means. In addition, the Feds went 
through his trash and found a typewriter 
ribbon which they used to reconstruct 
some of what he had written. Included 
were Ames’s plans for a trip to Venezu- 
ela. Two weeks later, Ames deposited 
$86,700 in his bank accoimt. So says the 
government in court papers. 

Assuming the government is on the 
up and up, we have in Ames a spy of 
double-take ineptness. Everyone who 
has ever seen a spy movie — beginning 


with the classic ‘The House on 92nd 
Street” — knows about used typewriter 
ribbons. You eat them or something. As 
for keeping records in a computer, it is 
tantamount to hoisting the old hammer 
and sickle every morning on the front 
lawn flagpole. The Jag, credit card pur- 
chases — even Ames’s explanation to 
neighbors that the money came from his 
wife (Oh, Colombian money) — should 
have lit Ames in neon: Spy, Spy, Spy. 

The dreary truth about police work is 
that cops usually can rely on the incredi- 
ble stupidity of crooks to make their 
work easier. I suppose we now know the 
dreary truth about espionage as well. 
But if that’s the case — if what the 
government has alleged is true — then it 
seems that Congress ought to stop bel- 
lowing about Russian perfidy and in- 


stead wonder how come it took the feds 
so long to catch their man After all, 
real-life espionage is not only important, 
it is often dso a matter of life and death. 
Ames’s alleged activities almost certain- 
ly endangered lives. 

It’s not clear at the moment why it 
took both the CIA and the FBI so long 
to catch on to Ames. One explanation is 
that Ames was cautious at first and 
later, either cocky or unhinged, threw 
caution to the wind. A second factor 
mentioned by those in the know is that 
in 1985 yet another CIA-nik, Edward L. 
Howard, fled to the Soviet Union. Some 
of what Ames allegedly did was initially 
attributed to Howard or, in some cases, 
to Cla)fton Lonetree, a Marine guard at 
the U.S. Embassy in Moscow who al- 
lowed security to be breached and was 
convicted of spying for the Soviet Union. 


It’s a bit silly to be outraged at vriiat " 
the Russians have done. We ^y, they ‘ 
spy and we all spy, maybe becau^-no ^ 
one knows how to stop. The outrage ' 
directed at Ames is, of course, justified. ' 
If he indeed sold out his country for a * 
Jag and other goodies, he’s lower than a 
worm. 

But once the spotlight moves off 'the' 
Russians and Ames, it ought to pau^ at 
the CIA. How did Ames purpoft^y * 
pass routine polygraph tests? Hoiy.cbme 
no one noticed the Jag, the house,^ the'"^ 
trips, a phone bill worthy of a bookie ‘ 
parlor? Congress undoubtedly v^’de- - 
mand answers to these questions! in the -' 
meantime, one can’t help concliiding ' 
that if Ames had really acted like 'a spy, ^ 
he might still be one. ‘ i 



